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GLEANINGS 


BABBITT AGAIN 
Henry Hazlitt 
from The American Mercury 

In “Work of Art’? Lewis reveals more 
explicitly than he has heretofore done his 
basic affection for Babbitts. He deals 
with a Babbitt and an intellectual; he 
makes them brothers; upon the Babbitt he 
lavishes his sympathy, upon the intellec- 
tual his disdain and derision. No doubt 
he would reply that this is a complete mis- 
interpretation: what he was trying to do, 
he would say, was to show that a man 
superficially a Babbitt, interested only in 
running hotels, could take in reality toward 
his work the attitude of an artist, while a 
man superficially an intellectual, devoted 
to poetry and novel writing, could treat 
his work primarily as a money-making 
racket. Or again, he might say that he 
was merely trying to show that a good 
business man is a far more admirable per- 
son than a bad artist, and does more to 
increase the comfort and happiness of man- 
kind. But the last point is perhaps too 
obvious to need proof, and the fact re- 
mains that the Babbitts who read this book 
will find in it their “Apologia pro Vita 
Sua.” 

But the case against the Babbitt, final- 
ly, is not that he is selfish or grasping or 
arrogant or ungenerous to his friends, but 
that he is commonplace and dull, and that 
is the case against Myron Weagle. 

TOLERANCE AND INTOLERANCE 
Winfred Ernest Garrison 
from “Intolerance” 

The degree of tolerance which any mind 
can exercise toward opinions other than 
its own—and all tolerance of practice is at 
bottom a tolerance of ideas—is an inverse 
function of the degree to which that mind 
is wedded to the concept of universals. 
He whose theory of the world and of life 
rests upon the conviction that the frame- 
work of reality is a system of universal 
principles and immutable truths cannot 
lightly tolerate any program which ap- 
pears to do violence to them. These 
universals and absolutes are always ready 
for use as the infallible norms by which to 
judge any opinion or course of action. I 
do not refer merely to a fact so obvious as 
that belief in divine revelations and divine 
commands infallibly delivered necessarily 
renders the believer intolerant of varia- 
tions from the authorized program. Such 
a believer need not be a persecutor and 
need not even wish to exercise physical 
or political compulsion upon those who 
differ with him, but his mind must be 
closed to all ideas not in harmony with his 
authoritative program and he must of 
necessity seek either to turn others from 
the erro: of their ways, or curtail and coun- 


teract their influence, or withdraw himself 
from contact with them... . 

In general, the modern mind tends away 
from that reliance upon infallible and 
authoritative absolutes which was charac- 
teristic of an earlier age. There are many 
exceptions to this tendency and there are 
large areas in which it is scarcely visible at 
all, but the drift seems clearly in that di- 
rection. In so far as this is true, it be- 
comes easier for the modern mind to be 
consistently tolerant without falling into 
that flabby mood in which tolerance is 
merely an expression of indifference. .. . 

It would be vain to boast that, even in 
the freest parts of our free society, intol- 
erance no longer exists. But it is a fact 
to be reckoned with that intolerance has 
fallen into such bad repute that it can no 
longer exist in the open under its own 
name. It must cloak itself under dis- 
guises, phrase itself in euphemisms, and 
assume the air and the vocabulary of tol- 
erance. Part of our task must be to pene- 
trate some of these disguises and to show 
what peculiar perils lurk in an intolerance 
which no longer dares to appear to be what 
it is. But an understanding of the de- 
velopment of thought in regard to the 
whole course of intolerance must include a 
recognition of the fact that it has become 
so unpopular that its very name is a term 
of reproach. It has required real progress 
to bring humanity to the point where it 
wants to be tolerant, pretends to be tol- 
erant, believes it is tolerant. 
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FASCISM AND WAR 
Robert Morss Lovett 

In a civilization based on a predatory | 
system of economics, a system which it- || 
self nourishes the spirit of imperialist J 
war in order to obtain markets for goods 
which it would rather destroy than utilize }} 
in feeding the hungry or in clothing the}} 
poor, the growth of Fascism will rapidly 
increase unless militant action is taken)| 
against it. For Fascism is espoused by || 
the upper classes to resist all attacks upon 
their self-ordained rights to exploit the dis- 
inherited. 

Both war and Fascism are expressions || 
of the selfish, predatory instinct that ani-| 
mates nations and individuals in our pres-, 
ent stage of progress. War is the inter- 
national conflict in which domestic dif- | 
ficulties finally resolve themselves; Fas-| 
cism is directed against any rational solu- 
tion of these difficulties. It opposes all) 
change in the social order, which, under 
the specious name of peace, conceals the. 
essential horrors of the war which it even- 
tuates. To appreciate this connection we | 
do not need to follow the speeches and. 
actions of the eminent Fascists—Mussolini, | 
Hitler, and Chiang Kai-shek. The United | 
States affords plenty of material for our)| 
study. 

Everywhere today we find symptoms of 
Fascism. It parades under various names 
or it travels incognito. We find it in 
General Johnson, when he, under the’ 
egis of the Blue Eagle, broke the general | 
strike in San Francisco. We find it, too, in| 
the President’s tremendous naval pro- 
gram, which will require the expenditure }] 
of millions upon millions of dollars of the 
workers’ money. 

Whether the next war is imminent or 
not, the Fascists are conditioning the 
country for it. The American League }} 
Against War and Fascism is part of a world | 
movement against kindred evils. The |} 
Congress to be held at Chicago September |] 
28 to 30 offers an opportunity to join this 


movement and serve this cause. 
* * 


FOR THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 
From Public Opinion (London) 

The foliowing were sent in in connection 
with a Wayside Pulpit competition in The 
Inquirer: 

Mighty is he who conquers himself.— 
Lao Tzu. 

The real fault is to have faults and not 
try to amend them.—Confucius. 

He who seeks a faultless friend, dies |] 
without a friend.— Persian Proverb. 3 

The best days of a man’s life are those 
in which he renders service.—Abw’t Tarif. 

Nothing can bring you peace but the | 
triumph of principles —Hmerson. 

Real and lasting victories are those of |] 
Peace and not of War.—Emerson. | 

A soul occupied with great ideas best || 
performs small duties —Martineau. 

Freedom has to be won afresh every || 
morning.—Edward Carpenter. 
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Pages from a Lay Notebook 


HE church itself as an institution has, of 
course, been under fire throughout the ages, 
and apparently has survived, but I venture 

: to say that religion as a school of thought has 

}ffered no such broadside attack as during the last 

peade. Lese majeste of such magnitude, once having 

fen perpetrated, becomes a dangerous but footless 
jistime. Religion and theology must forever be con- 

' sed, and the modern David levels his sling at the 

jernal Goliath with the same misinformed aim as 

d the atheists of old. 

Religion, in an enlightened sense, is the awareness 
‘| correlation between the Finite and the Infinite, 
1d a designation of benevolent intelligence to the 
rst Cause. Its ramifications in thought may include 
igmatic theology or scientific agnosticism, but the 
‘avistic impulse to relate the ego to the universe is 
rely because it takes as many forms as there are 
jos. 
| The great error of organized religion in the in- 
tution of the church has been to force the form of 
pression which this natural human awareness should 
serve. But in questioning the diet, doubt upon 
2 hunger itself should not be cast. 

Once, the power of the church and its abuse of 

at power were the bases for revolt. Now the church 

‘findicted for its lack of potency. Here again re- 

‘ion itself is confused with its external trappings. 

‘rhaps the only way to transform abstract religion 

‘;o concrete symbolism is through the church, but 

‘\2h translation is bound to suffer the clay feet which 

2ams wear upon this earth. Such translation has 

en made and, as an institution, it is still operating. 

The church with its parishes and fellowship of 
jurches is still a part of the pattern of civilization. 
jiduced to its essential function, it is a symbol for 
|/ht, as we understand right to be; it is a symbol for 
ndness as opposed to cruelty; but to say that it is 
posed to materialism, would be to endow it with a 
rituality it has not yet achieved. 

_ The church is a tradition for good rather than 

yl. Modern life has dispensed with too many 

| ditions. At the heart of the Russian experiment 
|; destruction of tradition, but in order to bury one 
dition the Soviet Union must introduce others. 
lis difficult for civilized man to exist separate from 

}, traditions, and uncivilized man clings desperately 

jhis. 

So we have in the twentieth century a persistent 
“vival, a tradition embodied in the church. Some 
jnominations have clung to ancient traditions of 
a and practice. Others, particularly the Unitarian 


Mildred Wasson 


sect, have abandoned certain symbolic forms in the 
service of what they call truth. It is possible that in 
dispensing with the outward signs of archaic worship 
a loss of tradition has been weakening to the sect. 
At its inception the Unitarian society derived its 
strength from its daring intellectual denial. It was a 
triumph of reason over faith. Upon that courageous 
stand the church has been willing to base its reason 
for existence. Since then a more rational and in- 
clusive trend of thought has penetrated other de- 
nominations, so that the esoteric claim of the Unita- 
rians has been usurped. 

The stone upon which the Christian Church was 
founded was affirmation—a positiveness and a fanati- 
cism which shook the gods of Rome from their plinths. 
Denial is never so strong as affirmation, nor tolerance 
as potent as dogma. It is possible that the Unitarian 
school of thought, having viewed with some regret 
the sacrifice of certain forms, has entered the dubious 
field of compromise. The scientific attitude is always 
one of open-mindedness, and to be truly religious, one 
must embrace science. 

The basic reason for the establishment and need 
of the Unitarian Church is no longer sufficient. When 
the free church dislodged the devil from his throne in 
hell and made admittance to heaven possible to hoi 
polloi, it removed two strong weapons from its ar- 
senal. In spite of its dedication to the Prince of 
Peace, the Christian Church is still militant, and dis- 
armament does not strengthen its walls. Fear of 
damnation and hope of celestial bliss may be dismissed 
from the modern mind as active causes for the support 
of the church, but they are a tradition, and the Uni- 
tarian Church, in destroying fear, compromising with 
hope through reason, has reduced its voluntary sup- 
port to the comparative few who attend church through 
loyalty to the local organization. 

The question has been posed many times, is there 
a real need for the church—the church universal or 
the parish home? The church itself stresses its own 
importance, but whether the community would suffer 
if the church were dissolved is a question. There are 
countless well-organized forces for good, very likely 
in tremendous excess of those which we like to dwell 
upon as powers for evil. The energy spent for human 
welfare must be far greater than that spent for de- 
liberate destruction, omitting the program for war. 
So it is doubtful if the economic, social, or spiritual 
life of a community would be devastated if the medium 
of the modern church were removed. 

The question arises: Why do communities elect to 
have a church home and pay a salary to a minister to 
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conduct it? There must be some vital reason, for it 
is arare group which would allow either its minister or 
its church building to suffer. The church receives 
tribute, either voluntary or imposed, but has it the 
devotion and reverence of its communicants? I speak 
now of the Protestant branch, and especially of the 
free churches. If that deep-seated loyalty is active 
it is not expressed by church attendance. The com- 
plaint from every denomination is of a falling-off in 
attendance. 

There are various forms which the justification of 
the layman may take. Indeed they have been printed 
and stated many times. The ministry as a whole has 
been indicted for its lack of interesting men, and the 
seminaries for their failure to attract men of the 
caliber to revivify the churches. The reactionary, or, 
on the other hand, the revolutionary tendencies of 
the clergy have been used as a reason for the unwilling- 
ness of the layman to go to church. 

Spiritually developed ministers declare that the 
need to worship is a real need, and may be inculcated 
in childhood and developed even in maturity. I be- 
lieve that the word “‘worship’”’ has been modernized 
into ecclesiastical jargon, and that in its true sense it 
has very little place in the modern mind. The willing- 
ness to go through certain forms, called worship, for 
want of a more exact term, in order to listen to a good 
sermon, is undoubtedly present in many a modern 
mind, but the real urge to glorify, to magnify and to 
worship seems to be very rare—in fact so rare as to be 
counted out as a motive for the church-going of most 
Unitarians today. 

I venture to say that a survey of the Sunday- 
morning habits of church members who do not attend 
church would reveal a rather low proportion of frivolity 
or sacrilege. Their observations are in the train of 
certain home traditions, and the hcme in such cases 
has taken the place of the church. In some families 
the Sabbath, promised for rest, offers the sole oppor- 
tunity to indulge in certain intellectual pursuits or 
harmless pleasures. It is still a day set apart in the 
majority of homes, but it does not include church. 

I think it is possible that the sacrifice of time is 
the sacrifice which people are not willing to make. 
The average man or woman lives an externalized life 
to such an extent that the imposing of the habit of a 
daily hour of self-communion would be a hardship. 
The mental feat of setting the spiritual house in order 
would be an ordeal of concentration and sublimation 
of which many would be quite incapable. However, 
following in the train of the early Pilgrim habit of 
community church going—linked as it was with 
the gregarious urge for safety and the need for the 
company of fellow beings,—should come the modern 
habit of spiritual isolation. Nowhere in the scheme 
of modern life is there an opportunity so accessible as 
the church for quiet contemplation and release of the 
spirit from the shackles of a too complicated life. 

The home may present its devotional tasks, lov- 
ingly saved up for Sunday, but the average family does 
not allow for even a.weekly hour of mental escape, 
which is as necessary to the harassed soul as the rest 
hour for the body. It is an undoubted necessity, but 
not very generally a conscious need. When that hour 
of tranquil detachment is made a habit, it becomes a 


| 

real need, and the multiplied good of concerted qui 
must be as potent as other concerted efforts, m4 
capable of analysis. In other words, the effect) 
crowd enthusiasm or mob hysteria is well recogniz 
The opposite effect of community prayer has be 
demonstrated, and the balm of a Quaker sile} 
is deeply sensed by those who have experienced | 
Prayer, repentance, worship, inspiration, or compl] 
sublimation, may result from an hour of peac 
quiet in a church. The abandonment of that hal 
has been a great loss to the man and to the chun| 
The reasons given by the layman for not go 

to church, then, are fairly respectable reasons. J 
need for peaceful reflection is not generally recogniz 
but there does come to my mind a question for t 
worthy laymen to consider. Why do they endo 
church and support a minister? The average pers 
does support his particular church with an uncag 
plaining regularity which he would begrudge to ¢ 
other institution that he used so little. He will | 
tertain the minister and his wife in his home and_ 
spond willingly, usually in inverse ratio to his chur 
going record, to appeals for special need through } 
church—but he feels under no obligations to atté 
service. His need for worship is not urgent. His ff 
of the hereafter has been removed. His promis 
salvation has been granted. If he is pursued by wo | 
he chops wood or plays golf—and he means to b| 
good citizen anyway. 
If he ever thinks of the minister, who, at the| 
stigation of his standing committee, or his board 


live with him in his community, he must wonder wl 
the minister’s reasons for coming were—why ind 
he became a minister at all. 

Regardless of the harsh and ignorant things tl 
are said by laymen about the ministry, the averdl 
man who chooses that profession is a highly endow 
person who could succeed at some more producti 
and satisfying post. Often a man has, after m 
agony of mind, turned away from a remunera 
position in secular life to tackle the barren job of 
ministry. The sacrifice made by the minister’s 
1s even greater. 

The pastor does not force his presence upon ’ 
parish. He has been ‘“‘called.”” He comes to 
people with the assurance that he is both welcome a 
needed. He is presented with a statement of the fini} 
cial distress of the church. He is told at once til 
the congregation will support the church if they | 
not compelled to attend. He is urged not to prose 
tize, nor to urge church attendance in the course of | 

| 


parish calls. He is confronted with a disorganial 
Sunday school, and cautioned not to coerce pare} 
to send their children to the Sunday school, lest 
antagonize the parents as well as the children. He 
offered a discouraging picture of the social life of 4 
church, for the church as a social center is no lont| 
essential to the world of country clubs. He is war 

not to preach too long nor to pray too long nor to 
part from the ancient order of procedure. On 1 
other hand, he is invited to put new life into 
church, to preach with vigor, lest he discourage 
men of the congregation. He is warned agai} 
propaganda or partisanship in his sermons, but { 
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idden to indulge in the eclectic. He must not be too 
idividual lest he offend the elderly members. 

_ He is urged to give himself to all local organiza- 
‘ons for charity and civic benefit, to respond to calls 
br lectures and speeches, and to avoid all semblance of 
lublicity. He is advised to join clubs and to be one 
f the men in secular activities, yet, in well-meant 
‘hispers, he is warned against indulging in any of the 
tasculine pleasures which are the privilege of the laity. 
' Heisaman of letters to a more or less degree, and 
fnbraces every opportunity, during his busy week, to 
{judy and to indulge in the research necessary to his 
jwn enrichment of mind. He takes several days to 
\eepare his sermon. After all, that is what he has 
zen called for, and upon his sermons he will be 
idged. He has been offered a church edifice with a 
ating capacity for one thousand, and preaches Sun- 
jay after Sunday, Easter excepted, to an audience 
‘ sixty-five. 

; He consults his card index and discovers that he 
as a working congregation—that is accredited, living, 
fow-hiring members,—of six hundred. For the first 
jpar or so he feels as if he were on probation, and in- 
feed, according to his contract, he may be. Once 
§ week he has the opportunity of offering his best for 
1.e approval of his flock. He is judged by rows of 
opty pews. To be sure, he may count always upon 
te nucleus of the faithful—mostly women of past 
iddle-age, whose good manners, or early training, or 


jneventful lives, or whose real need for worship, per- 


sts, but whose need for up-to-date, straight-from-the 
f.oulder moral challenge is past. 

j The sermons which earnest preachers are writing 
Wday are for the young, for the ministry is aware of 
}.e crying need for direction and comfort. These ser- 
Hons do not reach the ears for which they are intended. 
The loss is two-fold, and that is a phase of the situa- 
Non which very few laymen consider. How long is it 
ipssible for the most dynamic preacher to give his 
st to an empty church? Is it not natural for him to 
mestion his ability, to examine himself in his one 


Significance of Recent 


II 

BRIEF sketch of what archeology has ac- 
tually taught us of the history of Palestine 
in each of the main archeological periods 
may help to make clear the kind of aid we 
Yay expect from the excavator. Only a few of the 
jitstanding discoveries can be mentioned, of course, 
§ the space at our disposal here. We note first that 
Yuch of what has been learned has to do with times 
ng before the coming of the Hebrews to Palestine. 
4oraham did not come, like Columbus, to a wilderness 
habited only by a few roving savages. Great cities, 
#/ touch with the already ancient civilizations of 
Jabylon and Egypt, existed long before he separated 
}mself from his kindred and turned his face toward 
Je Land of Promise. In fact, man was living in 
dalestine at a time so remote that the whole extent 
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medium of test and to find himself wanting? Is it 
not possible that the weakness of some sermons is at- 
tributable to the meagerness of the congregations? 

A classic example of the inability of actors to per- 
form before an empty house is found in the case of 
“The Leader’’—a good play, preaching a telling ser- 
mon. Perhaps the theater-going public does not care 
for sermons over the footlights, but that has been the 
function of the theater ever since the first play. A 
competent and gallant cast presented that play month 
after month to a house which could not be filled, even 
by subsidies. A man of the cast is quoted as saying 
that any actor would rather play without salary than 
without audience. 

The ministers of our denomination are playing to 
empty houses. Is there any wonder that some of them 
give poor performances? We have the surviving 
church as part of our inherited tradition. We have 
also the habit of church going in our inheritance. If 
one is to be abandoned, then both must go, for the 
church without the congregation is the candle without 
the match. 

In so reciprocal an institution as the church it 
is strange that the recognition of individual responsi- 
bility is not more evident. The situation amounts to 
a paradox, its parallel hardly to be found in any other 
connection. One does not pay for a doctor and not 
let him in. One does not pay college tuition and 
refuse to attend lectures. One does not buy theater 
tickets and not use them. These expenditures are 
voluntary, but no more voluntary than the summon- 
ing of a minister. Even the radio entertainers clamor 
for postcards of approval, lest they suspect that they 
are playing to empty air. 

The suppression of the church in America need 
not come through a Communist revolution. It will 
come through the slow decline of the ministry, with- 
ered at the root for want of sun and air and sympathetic 
attention. Perhaps the atavistic call for the priest 
will persist, but surely there will come a time when that 
call will not be answered. 


The New Approach to the Bible 


Excavation in Palestine 


Millar Burrows 


of recorded human history occupies only about a 
tenth of the centuries that have elapsed since then, 
and recorded history goes back to the time when our 
grandparents thought the world was created! A skull 
found several years ago in a cave in Galilee, a child’s 
skeleton found in 1931 in a cave on the southern slope 
of the Carmel range, and eight other skeletons, more 
or less complete, discovered at the same place the 
following year, all belong to an early type of man 
related to the Neanderthal man, but showing some 
differences which have led to the coinage of a new 
name, Paleanthropus Palestinus. These skeletons 
were associated with flint implements which showed 
that they belonged to the middle of the Old Stone Age. 

By the end of the Stone Age, when metal im- 
plements and weapons were just beginning to be used, 
i. e., by about 3000 B. C., city life had begun in at 
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least one part of Palestine. In what were later to be 
known as the plains of Moab, east of the Jordan River, 
and just north of the Dead Sea, a well developed 
civilization had arisen, as the excavations of the 
Jesuit scholar, Father Mallon, at Teleilat el-Ghassul 
have disclosed. Houses were built in part of mud 
bricks roughly made by hand and still showing the 
finger-prints of their long vanished makers. Among 
the most remarkable discoveries at this place are some 
mural paintings, the like of which has not appeared 
elsewhere in Palestine from such an early period. 
These pictures have naturally suffered much, but 
enough is left to show the high stage of culture at- 
tained, and further to make clear that it was in some 
way connected with the civilization of Egypt. 

During the Bronze Age there were many strong 
cities in various parts of Palestine, and several of them 
have been excavated. Gezer, Beth-Shemesh, Megiddo, 
Taanach, Beth-Shan, and Jericho are a few of the best 
known. It was during this age that the Canaanite 
civilization was developed, a civilization of feudal 
city-states, In varying degrees of subjection to Egypt 
during the latter part of the Bronze Age. No age 
has been more illuminated by archeology than the 
Bronze Age. Much still remains to be explained, to 
be sure. The racial movements of various peoples, 
of which we have abundant evidence, are still im- 
perfectly understood. The Hebrews were certainly 
not the only people who migrated into or through 
Palestine during the third and second millenniums 
before Christ; their coming seems to have been only 
one phase of a confused complex of folk-movements 
involving all of Western Asia. The Hyksos invasion 
and domination of Egypt and later the expansion and 
decline of the Egyptian empire had important im- 
plications for Palestine. Somewhere in this welter of 
migrations and conquests belong the events of the 
patriarchal and Mosaic periods of biblical history, 
but we are still far from understanding how to fit 
them into the picture. As to the general nature of 
Canaanite culture, however, we have a great deal of 
new knowledge from the excavations. We can see 
that it was in many respects on a high plane, and that 
in its presence the incoming children of Israel must 
have felt like the Goths and Vandals who invaded the 
Roman empire many centuries later. The dis- 
couraging report of the spies sent from the wilderness 
of Paran into Canaan, “the people that dwell in the 
land are strong, and the cities are fortified and very 
great,’ is readily comprehensible when we see the 
massive fortifications of Jericho or Shechem or Kiriath- 
Sepher. The artistic refinement shown by the pottery 
of the Canaanites helps also to explain the constant 
tendency of the Israelites to follow the ways of the 
people who dwelt in the land. Even though such imi- 
tation carried with it moral and spiritual corruption, 
it was not due wholly to mere stubbornness and 
depravity, as the exasperated religious leaders of Israel 
seem to have felt. There was much in Canaanite cul- 
ture which an open-minded Hebrew must have ad- 
mired. 

Some of the most striking and important dis- 
coveries from the Canaanite period have been made 
at Beisan, the ancient Beth-Shan. The foundations of 
several temples, with altars and various sacred ob- 


jects, illustrate the religious practices and conq i 
tions of the times. One of the most interesting abil } 
is what appears to be a model of a shrine, wit} 
goddess sitting in the open window; a serpent crawl 
in and out of the windows recalls the prevalence} 
serpent worship among the early inhabitants |f 
Palestine. But perhaps the most important of all 
finds at Beisan thus far is an inscription in Egypt} 
hieroglyphs which shows not only the degree of Eg} 
tian influence at this place but also the name of |j 
local god, Mekal. Beisan was for centuries an 
portant outpost of the Egyptian empire. It dij 
not play a very large part in biblical history, but 
is named along with Dor, Megiddo, Taanach, | 
Ibleam as one of the strong fortresses which the Isra 
ites were unable to capture, and which separated / 
tribes of the central highlands from those why 
settled in the north. At a later time it appears ay 
possession of the Philistines, who hung up in | 
temple at this place the armor of Saul, after his dez 
on the nearby heights of Gilboa. 

At about 1200 B. C. the Bronze Age gave 
to the Iron Age. The period from 1200 to 900 
known as Early Iron I; it is the period of the Jud) 
and of the foundation ‘of the Hebrew Kingdom @ 
the reigns of its first three kings. Needless to s 
archeological periods do not correspond exactly | 
the pe iod of political history, nor do they begin. 
end sharply in any particular year. The divisid 
between them are marked by important changes) 
civilization, as shown particularly by the kinds 
implements used. Actually, of course, these chang 
took place gradually and were earlier or more raj 
in one part of the country than in another. At abc 
the beginning of the twelfth century, however, 1 
was coming into general use in Palestine. The Phi 
tines, who came into the country at about this ti 
are said in the Bible to have kept the Israelites und 
their control by not allowing them to have blag 
smiths, so that the Israelite farmer who was sj 
ficiently modern to want to use an iron ploughsha 
had to come to a Philistine smith. In this period 
new type of pottery appears at the places where 
should naturally expect to find traces of Philistine } 
fluence, especially in the coastal plain and the hj 
country bordering it. Its closest affinities are wy 
the regions farther north, from which the Philistitt 
came and with which they evidently maintained sot 
connection. 

Relatively little has been found that casts ligil 
upon the history of the early Hebrew kingdom, 
Gibeah, Saul’s capital, has been excavated by 
bright and the dates of its occupation and destructil} 
have been determined. Portions of a building whi 
must have been Saul’s castle have been uncoverd 
The ancient walls of Jerusalem and their relation 
David have been referred to already. From the re 
of Solomon we have somewhat more material, and 
confirms the impression of material progress which j 
get from the Old Testament. Buildings from the tit 
of Solomon at Megiddo show a striking advance | 
architectural technique over the comparatively cruq 
citadel of Saul at Gibeah. Mr. Guy, the director 
the Megiddo expedition, suggests that these buildin 
may have been erected by the Phoenician workms 
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who had worked on the temple and palace at Jerusa- 
lem and were now on their way home. Among the 
remains from this time at Megiddo are rows of square 
stone columns which evidently formed the posts be- 
tween the stalls of an immense aggregation of stables. 
Holes are bored through the corners of the posts for 
tying the horses; parts of the stone feeding troughs 
between the posts still remain; the dimensions are 
just right for stables; the stalls are paved with cobble- 
stones, so that the horses’ feet would not slip, while 
the passage between each two rows of stalls, where 
the chariots may have been kept, is smoothly paved 


i with cement. Now the First Book of Kings tells us, 


“And Solomon gathered together chariots and horse- 


} men: and he had a thousand and four hundred chariots 


and twelve thousand horsemen, that he bestowed 


| in the chariot cities, and with the king at Jerusalem”’ 


€10 :.26). The law concerning the king in Deuteron- 
omy says, with an unmistakable allusion to Solomon, 


4 “Only he shall not multiply horses to himself... . 


Neither shall he multiply wives to himself’ (17 : 16- 


w 17 ). Megiddo is definitely mentioned as having been 
| built up or fortified by Solomon (1 Kings 9 : 15), and 


while it is not specifically named as one of his “chariot 


t cities,” the discovery of the stables at Megiddo sug- 
% gests irresistibly that it was one of them. A striking 
/ commentary on the commercial expansion which 


marked Solomon’s reign has been furnished by the 
discovery this spring of many ancient copper mines 


in the region south of the Dead Sea. Professor Nelson 
/ Glueck, of Hebrew Union College and the American 
if Schools of Oriental Research, has explored these and 
i) ascertained by the pottery lying about that the mines 
4 were worked in the time of Solomon. A preliminary 
4% account of his discoveries appeared this summer in 


the Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental 


i, Fesearch, which, incidentally, affords the best means 
4 of keeping informed on the progress of archeological 
i) discoveries in the Near East. 


The historical period from the division of the 


i kingdom to the destruction of Jerusalem corresponds 
} roughly to the archeological period known as Early 


Iron II (900-600 B. C.). For the northern kingdom 


% Samaria has thus far been the most fruitful site. 

t Some of the discoveries there have already been de- 
scribed. In the palace which yielded the ivory panels 
- an earlier expedition found a number of ostraka, or 


inscribed potsherds, consisting largely of memoranda 


or receipts of tax payments in kind. Not only are 
these important for the development of the alphabet; 


they are useful also for the study of Hebrew proper 


/ names, and careful study of them has extracted con- 
} siderable information regarding the fiscal organiza- 


tion of the kingdom. Last year a strong round tower 
was uncovered; it evidently formed a part of the for- 
tifications in the reign of Jeroboam II, that time of 


| power and prosperity which also brought forth op- 
_ pression and injustice, and so called out the first great 
prophets whose teachings have been preserved in 


writing. baie 
The most important excavation in Judah for the 


| history of this period is that of Debir or Kiriath- 
+. Sepher (Tell Beit Mirsim). ( 
-mestic and military architecture is well illustrated 


The development of do- 


here, interesting objects of sacred and secular use 


from this and other periods have been found, and, most 
important of all, perhaps, the clear stratification of 
the remains of different periods has made it possible 
for the archeologists, under the skillful direction of 
Professor Albright and the late President M. G. Kyle, 
to increase materially their knowledge of the de- 
velopment of types and styles of pottery, now their 
main reliance in determining the dates of objects and 
buildings. Another important site, the excavation 
of which was only begun last year, is Tell ed-Duweir, 
probably the ancient Lachish. If the identification is 
correct, the site is especially important for the time of 
the Assyrian invasions in the late eighth century; it 
was here that the seal of Shebna, referred to earlier, 
was found. 

The period called Early Iron III (600-300) by 
the archeologists covers the time of the Babylonian 
Exile and the Persian domination. The evidence 
of destruction at Tell Beit Mirsim and many other 
places attests the thoroughness of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
conquest, and in a number of cases it is clear that 
there was no reoccupation or rebuilding for a long 
time after the destruction. The Persian period has 
yielded relatively little material thus far. At Athlit 
on the coast the medieval castle of the Knights Tem- 
plars has been found to cover in part a group of tombs 
from the Persian period, containing very interesting 
jewelry. At one of the important sites excavated by 
Sir Flinders Petrie in the southwestern corner of 
Palestine a number of granaries indicated that the 
place had been at this time an important post on the 
Egyptian border. Recently Professor Sukenik of the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem has found that the 
Jews had coins of their own under the Persian empire, 
implying a greater degree of autonomy than was 
formerly supposed to have existed. The most im- 
portant fact in cultural history for this period is the 
growth of Greek influence, as shown by the appear- 
ance of Greek pottery and coins. It is now clear that 
the conquests of Alexander the Great, important as 
they were, were not the earliest means of introducing 
Greek culture to the East, for commerce had preceded 
them. 

For the periods following the end of the fourth 
century the archeologists no longer use terms derived 
from the implements used, but borrow terms from the 
historian to indicate the dominant political and cul- 
tural powers. The third and second centuries and 
approximately the earlier half of the last century be- 
fore Christ are included in the Hellenistic period. 
Here, as we should expect, there is increasing evidence 
of Greek influence. At about the middle of this period 
the Maccabean revolt took place. One of the most 
important points in the struggle for independence was 
Beth- Zur, a little north of Hebron. This place was 
partly excavated three years ago. Among the objects 
found were quantitues of coins of the Seleucid kings, 
especially Antiochus Epiphanes, whose persecution of 
the Jews provoked the rebellion and inspired the 
visions of the Book of Daniel. 

With the coming of Pompey in 63 B.C. begins the 
Roman period. The most striking result of archeo- 
logical investigation for this period is its demon- 
stration of the degree to which Palestine was Ro- 
manized. The statements of Josephus regarding the 
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building of theaters and other structures in Roman 
style are well founded. Ascalon, the birthplace of 
Herod the Great, and Samaria, his favorite place of 
residence, are veritable Roman cities at this time, as 
is shown by an abundance of architectural and sculp- 
tural remains. In fact, no excavation is needed to es- 
tablish the dominance of Roman ways, for columns, 
capitals, milestones, and even remains of highways, 
are found in various parts of the country. A re- 
markably well preserved example of a Roman city 
is found across the Jordan at Jerash (ancient Gerasa), 
one of the cities of the Decapolis, where Yale Uni- 
versity and the American School of Oriental Research 
in Jerusalem have been excavating for several years. 
Our gospels would not lead us to expect so much 
Roman influence, for the obvious reason that their 
story deals chiefly with the lowly people of the villages, 
but there are many references to the Gentiles which 
take on new significance when we are acquainted with 
the archeological background. Much is being learned 
also of the Nabataeans, the Arab people who at this 
time controlled most of the country east of the Jordan 
and who had many contacts with the Jews and the 
Romans. 

During the Roman period the Christian religion 
arose and spread. The end of the period, in fact, is 
marked by the adoption of Christianity as the official 
religion of the empire. During the Byzantine period 
which follows, and which lasts until the Moslem con- 
quest in the seventh century after Christ, the growth 
of Christianity, the gradual disappearance of pagan- 


Old Hungary Smiles on the Unitarians 


Charles R. Joy 


y) HE Hungarians are a proud people. The 
capital of Hungary is a city of regal beauty. 
The Danube is a magnificent approach to 
Budapest. All day long we sailed down its 
broad brown waters, past bathers and pleasure boats, 
castles and storied ruins, seats of princes and homes of 
ancient kings. Many boats that looked like Noah’s 
Ark were anchored in mid-stream, the huge water- 
wheels attached to them turning slowly with the cur- 
rent. Past them glided our steamer, from Vienna to 
Bratislava, the old capital of Hungary and the present 
capital of Slovakia, on to Esztergom, the residence of 
the Prince Primate, through the pass in the high 
Carpathians, on at last to Budapest. 

It was night when we arrived, and the great city 
sparkled with myriad lights. Over the dark mass of 
the Margarette Insel bridges hung like diamond 
necklaces. The huge buildings of the Parliament on 
the left were black against the glow of Buda, and the 
illuminated castle on the right towered above the 
flickering lights of the hills of Pest. From the gloom 
of the river we swept onward to the bright welcome 
of the wharf, and found ourselves at last in the proud 
capital of a proud people. 

It was next morning when I discovered that the 
soul of this people was wrung with a grief as deep as 
its pride was profound. Flags fly at half-mast in 
this splendid city, and there they will continue to fly 
year after year, I was assured, until the Treaty of 


) 


ism, and the development of ecclesiastical architecture») 
can be studied in many ruined remains of temples and) 
churches. Synagogues, too, have been excavated} 
and studied at several places. We cannot here, how- 
ever, follow that part of the story of the interesting} 
chapters which follow with the Moslem invasion and 
later the Crusades. The hasty and superficial sketch jf 
which has been given of the earlier periods will have} 
served its purpose if it has conveyed an idea of the 
way in which archeology illuminates the pages of 
the Bible and makes the old days live again. | 

If any prediction is justified regarding the future j 
course of biblical studies, it seems safe to say that the} 
meticulous philological and literary analysis which has } 
characterized the work of recent generations of] 
scholars will be supplemented in the coming years by | 
a conscientious effort to interpret the ancient writings | 
in the light of their cultural setting, as disclosed by 
archeology. The social passion of Amos, the deep) 
piety of the Psalms, and the indomitable honesty of 
Job, are of course so universally human that we do. 
not need to study pottery and house foundations to. 
understand them. Yet even here there is much also 
which requires for its full appreciation and for its } 
accurate interpretation an acquaintance with the 
life of ancient Palestine. If wild and foolish claims 
are made as to the value of archeology for Bible stu- } 
dents, that should not blind us to its real importance, 
which increases with every basketful of earth re- 
moved to open up the buried records of the 
past. 


Trianon is changed. In the heart of the city is aj 
beautiful square called Liberty Place, and there ex- | 
quisitely worked in flowers is the map of Hungary, 
old and new. Gray-green the Hungary of today, |} 
crossed by rivers of heliotrope; reddish brown the |} 
lost provinces, north, south, east and west. Around | 
the map runs the so-called ‘‘creed of Hungary,” a} 
creed in which political aspiration and religious faith }} 
blend in one sharp outcry of longing: “‘I believe in |} 
one God. I believe in one Fatherland. I believe |] 
in the eternal truth of God and the resurrection of my |] 
country.’’ Nearby in a marble box has been deposited 
soil from the seventy-two districts of old Hungary. 
In front a soldier paces steadily to and fro. Behind 
in a little park children play. It must be that at 
times they look up into the faces of their mothers 
with questioning eyes, to ask why the soldier marches 
relentlessly back and forth, why the flag is at half 
mast, why there rises from among the flowers the 
bronze figure of a mother grieving for her lost chil- 
dren. Hungary will not forget, neither in this genera- 
tion nor the next. ‘‘Nem! Nem! Soha!’ is her motto. 
No! No! Never! 

I am not acquainted with the vexed boundary 
questions of central Europe. Lacking knowledge, I | 
have no opinion about them. There are Unitarian | 
churches not only in Hungary on the one side of the 
dispute, but in Czechoslovakia and Rumania on the 
other side. We would preserve friendly relations 


| 
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with all our brethren in every land. Still one cannot 
gut hope that Mussolini was right when he said, “J 
‘rattatc di pace non sono eterni,” and that some modi- 
ications of the treaty may be made that will satisfy 
Khe rightful aspirations of both Hungary and her 
heighbors. 

This matter of treaty revision may seem secon- 
lary to any consideration of liberal religion i in Hun- 
pary, but in Hungary itself the matter is of primary 
mportance. For the government has said that there 
\s but one task before the people at present, and 
pverything else must be subordinated to it. The 
treaty must be revised, that is the first and funda- 
faental concern. To that end the people must bend 
its whole energy. The unity of the nation pledged to 
jhis end must not be destroyed by inner conflicts, 
whatever their nature. The leaders of our Unitarian 
|hurches in Hungary, therefore, feel that they must be 
‘very careful about aggressive propaganda, which would 
fiend the orthodox and disrupt the unity of the na- 
ion. The government would perhaps frown upon 
uch activities and withdraw the support which it 
tow generously provides. There are other opinions 


aid that nowhere else in the world are liberal churches, 
‘a proportion to their numbers, so favored by the 
‘yovernment as they are here. Bishop Jozan, the 
\;ead of our movement in Hungary, occupies a seat 
‘fa Parliament. Dr. Csiki, the leader of the Unitarian 
‘Mission House, has recently been honored by the 
overnment with the title of Chief Counsellor. The 
falaries of two of the Unitarian ministers engaged in 
\eligious education are paid by the state. The Bishop 
njoys the use of a large and fertile farm, and Dr. 
Ysikis salary is augmented by a small government 
ension. Jn addition the government aids in build- 
ag projects, contributes to church charity funds, aids 
a the repair of buildings, and in various special 
The Hungarian government is kind to 


The headquarters building was erected about 
890 on land given by the municipality. It was 
manced by an architect who was to have the income 
or fifty years. Later he died, and with the help of 


lato the possession of the Unitarians free of debt. 
jiere are the administrative offices of the church, 
jhe episcopal residence, and the auditorium for 
Horship. 
| Technically this is the only congregation in 
| sudapest, as the other church building, the Unitarian 
(/ission House, is intended to serve the entire country. 
#he latter has services but no members, charities and 
iictivities but no contributors. It has a large building, 
ought in 1923, containing twenty-five apartments, a 
fninister’s home, and a church auditorium erected in 
#928 by the British and American Associations. 

) Services are held in these two churches and also 
4, two school buildings in Budapest. Occasional ser- 
tices are held in eight preaching stations near Buda- 
jest, and twenty- -five at a distance in the country. 
Mhese services are conducted by nine ministers, six 
jtationed in the capital and three in other com- 
Jnunities. These ministers serve, according to the 
930 census, 6,266 Unitarians, of whom 1,200 are 


/. 


scattered about the country in small groups not 
greater than ten each. 

It is impossible to give in these brief par agraphs 
the slightest notion of the significance of our work in 
Hungary. It can only be said that consecrated men, 
under the favor of a kindly government, are inten- 
sively cultivating the garden where the flowers of 
brotherhood and piety blossom. And over the en- 
trance to the garden may be read the ancient watch- 
Bes of the Magyar faith, “Egy az Ishten.’’ God is 

ne. 


VERSE 


AUTUMN 
Ella E. Preston 


Bow low, my heart, before the mystery, 

The gleaming glory of this golden tree. 

Tis holy beauty you cannot endure 
Unchastened, nay, nor carelessly secure 

Its secret cipher, couched in phrase of flame. 
Come, read the effulgent letters of the Name. 


* * * 


TO A STAR 
Hugh Robert Orr 


Yellow star above the sea, 
Brimming with bright mystery, 
Pour your avalanche of light 
Down the ages of the night 
Till the glittering thing you are 
Dims and is no more a star 
But a black ash-bitten thing, 
Starkly, mutely wandering. 
Then perhaps long eons hence 
Minstrel feet on you shall dance 
And some quickened dust of you 
Shall go singing as I do. 
* * * 
EARLY FROST 


Edward A. Post 


Oh, I had forgotten this... . 

That lurking frost might fall 

After a day like yesterday 

And press its blighting claim on all, 

All the fair, proud flowers that loved to play 
Beneath the Indian Summer sun. 

Oh see how the heartless night 

Has crushed the bright nasturtiums, every one,— 
Lying so coldly on their beauty 

Tender, delicate, and frail— 

Bruising, because it could not love 

That beauty that it lay upon— 

The cold hard frost distilling the black of night 
To stain their tender green with blight 

And with a frozen breath 

Bow down their flaming gaiety in death... . 
Inicdearhuew ne ee Ul springer rs 

Why yes, the frost, . . . . the frost 

It comes just so at night 

After the very day 

When unsuspecting life has sung its color to the sun 
Grateful for love and confident of dawn, 

And inthe morning.... 

Every vital color irrevocably gone... . 

And yet, remembering... . 

I know the seeds of all this beauty 

Will stir to blossom in the spring. 
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ARE WE IN EARNEST? 


PEAKING of the church in its true sense, Chan- 
or ning said, “‘I revere it as the noblest of all as- 
sociations.” And this it is, and yet how lightly 
even its ministers look upon it at times. Let us be 
modest about ourselves, but let us never apologize 
for our churches. So little do we think of the spiritual 
mission that is in their charge, and of their spiritual 
emphasis in life, without which all else is in vain, that 
we accept, with some disappointment, to be sure, 
but with no surprise or concern, the fact that people 
do not support them. While a secular education is 
forced upon every citizen of the land, we in the re- 
ligious field, who possess, or should possess, the 
groundwork of the moral and spiritual and social life, 
hesitate lest the people be led unwillingly to the sal- 
vation of their souls. And so that which is funda- 
mental to life is looked upon as an elective to be 
chosen by but a few. 

We are spiritual, moral and reasonable beings; 
we cannot have proceeded, therefore, from anything 
other than a spiritual and moral and reasonable uni- 
verse. 

Religion is the sum-total of the great loyalties 
and emotions which arise out of an acknowledgment 
of this fact. It is, then, more than a private mat- 
ver. 


We must pray to our Father in secret, to be sure. 
We must also sing in concert our hymns of thanks- 
giving and aspiration, that there shall resound where 
many are gathered together the grand “Amen,” which 


symbolizes for those present the impact and the v 1 
tory of the spiritual life against the forces of dou 
and despair. i 

It is the togetherness, the music produced 1] 
the blending of the separate notes, the re-enfor 
ment of personality behind personality, and the pow} 
of the common prayer, that make religion what} 
is. 


Communion of the many awakens the spirit 
the one to feel, and to think, and to pray, and to yy 
solve, and the one in turn contributes to the streng il 
of the many. 

The group, which is the church, is needed to he 
generate religion, and express it, and to serve as il 
instrument. The individual is needed by 4 
group. 

Let the minister, and let enlightened laymel 
cast aside their timidity—too much is at stake—an 
let them show to the people of the community thi 
support of the church is an obligation to themselvy 
and to the world. Let them make plain that t 
support that is needed is that of a spiritual loyalt 
through attendance, self-sacrifice, and devotion, ne 
through gentlemanly patronage, or an allegiance of il 
tellect and intention where life and the soul are al 
sent. If we who are of the church are in earney 
about it, perhaps others will more readily perceiy | 
its value. 


Dana McLean Greeley. | 


SOCIAL ISSUES IN A RELIGIOUS JOURNA 
OME few letters to the editor of The Christ 
Register during recent weeks add to our moun} 
ing conviction that as a denomination Unitariar | 
need to attain a far greater measure of agreement | 
both theological and social issues. The correspondenq 
reaching the editorial office indicates a disturbing a | 
fateful tendency on the part of some readers to dis 
trust any journalistic attempts to define with mont 
realism a body of religious or social ideas both coherer 
and significant. We agree with those who write protes 
ing that they are the judges who must make the final 
verdict concerning both faith and practice. This 
an unquestioned right and a sober responsibility q 
the liberal mind. But the ultimate reliance upon one 


I 
own judgment carries with it inescapable impli 
tions. 

I 


One of the purposes of The Christian Register is tj 
publish articles by competent and mature writer 
which will help its readers to sense the presence | 
rival forces at work in the world today; some of the ! 
forces are malignant and destructive of human values | 
others redemptive and creative of moral reality 
We have reached the end of the tether of individuall 
ism, and many liberals now feel a need for inter 
stimulation, for a lively exchange of germinativ} 
ideas and for a sharing of discovered conviction 
concerning the nature of God, the right estimate of 
man and the destiny of the divine society. To serv] 
as a vehicle for such integrative ideas is the avowe 
intention of this paper. If we neglect those sectoy} | 
where struggle is in process today, an increasing sens¢ 
of futility and despair will envelop our ministry ant 
laity alike. 
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Since this is a journal of liberal opinion it follows 
as the night the day that we must help to carry the 
resources of an aroused religion into the troubled re- 
gion of human relations. A healthy liberalism agrees 
with Aristotle that we are made for life in common, 
and can only attain our true stature in a society. This 
forbids the dismissal of the present struggles for social 
unity which mark the crisis of civilization today. 
Sensitive men and women detect moral and spiritual 
issues at stake in the countless strikes which wound 
our common life and in the employment of govern- 
mental disciplines upon industry from coast to coast. 
These matters are a part of the province of religion, 
as history makes abundantly clear. Moses gained his 
idea of God as a result of Egypt’s oppression of his 
people; Amos discovered the grounds for a true wor- 
ship of Jehovah in the rebellion of the poor against a 
predatory company of landlords. So in our time the 
structure of religious faith is built out of the timbers 
of man’s social habits and behavior. 

To ignore the moral imperative implicit in the 
present controversies in industrial communities or in 
the warring camps in Washington is to choose an 
emasculated religious faith never yet victorious in 
the historic struggles of mankind. We are convinced 
that articles defining for our readers the diverse factors 
in current problems is one of the major objectives of a 
virile religious journal. 

Stephen Hole Fritchman. 


* * 


PREPARING THE MIND 


PART of the function of an engineer is that of 
translating the discoveries of science into 
everyday utilities. What the average person 

cannot understand the engineer can make useful to 
him. 

The mathematical abstractions of an Einstein 
may be practical to more of us by means of those who 
are gifted with imagination and familiar with the ap- 
plication of numbers to machines. This is a helpful 
analogy to some necessary changes in the function 
of modern society. Students of social phenomena, 
who are open-minded, are convinced that we shall not 
return to a former condition with anything that will 
be called prosperity. An era has closed. The function 
of those who may be called ‘‘social engineers” is, in 
part, that of preparing the mind for the changes that 
are sure to come as well as implementing the social 
machinery that will bring about new conditions. If 
not enough of us can fit ourselves into the society that 
is coming, chaos will result. To find a people unpre- 
pared would produce precisely that state of affairs 
desired by conservatives and especially by reaction- 
aries, who want a return to the old order. 

The first task of preparation is to present con- 
vincing reasons for permitting the past era to become 
as ancient history. The second task is that of stating 
the conditions of a new era in such an educational 
manner that men and women will both want it and 
be prepared to use it when it comes. One necessarily 
talks of such an era as though it would arrive full 


. grown. 


Actually, of course, what historians of the 
future will look back upon as another cycle in man’s 


career, will appear only gradually. But the “pattern” 
must be in the minds of the interpreters and so con- 
veyed to those who will use the new “machine” as 
to augur success. In this particular all educators may 
take a part, whether they teach, preach or write. If 
engaged constructively there will be no need to fear 
the ‘“die-hards’” who endeavor to use law in their 
selfish interests. When the ‘‘monarchs of finance’ 
abdicated a few years ago they went forever. Even 
those who did not themselves practice “Insullism’’ 
were guilty of criminal silence and are unworthy of 
our allegiance. Nothing short of a new order con- 
trolled by honest men will now suffice. For this the 
mind must be prepared. 
Ernest Caldecott. 


THE PULPIT AND POLITICS 


E are all committed to the social gospel. Chris- 
tianity is not for the individual alone; we 
must Christianize the social order. But what 

shall the pulpit say upon that question, when we are in 
the midst of a bitter, almost hysterical, cam- 
paign? 

One side believes American liberty is in danger 
of being lost, the other that true freedom is just about 
to be found. 

The pulpit may, of course, leave social problems 
alone and preach on the errors of orthodox theology— 
a very safe course. Or, if the minister has a clear 
opinion on either side of present issues, he may vigor- 
ously preach his views. This may seem to be coura- 
geous but it will destroy worship. ‘‘O Lord, give victory 
to my party,” is not a Christian prayer. 

Some think they preach the social gospel when 
they say that Christ and his teachings are the solution 
of all problems. This may easily be nonsense. When 
Gladstone advocated the suffrage for those whose 
rent was seven pounds per annum on the ground that 
they were our fellow Christians, the cynical Disraeli 
asked why Christianity stopped at that exact fig- 
ure. 

Christian love cannot decide practical questions. 
It cannot determine the meaning of “collective bar- 
gaining,” nor set a particular scale of wages, nor de- 
cide the social value of the company union. 

The pulpit today may remind us that the essen- 
tial Christian attitude invites the desire to do right 
and the purpose to find out what is right. The pas- 
sionate longing that life, and life abundant, here and 
now, may be the heritage of every man, is the mark of 
the disciple of Jesus. The gospel becomes worship 
when we pray for purity of motive, freedom from 
prejudice, clear vision to see all values. After that we 
have the scientific task of finding out how the good 
life for all can best be attained. Here we shall widely 
disagree. When any of us see what we genuinely 
believe is right, we must fight for it. Wemust struggle 
in argument, political contest, economic battle. But 
the pulpit cannot direct that fight; it can only con- 
tinually remind us that all social conflict must be 
conducted with the constant prayer, ‘‘Lord, help us to 
find the most abundant life for us all.”’ So we may 
worship in a political campaign. 

Theodore Gerald Soares. 
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The Ministers’ Institute at Greenfield 


September 14, 1934, saw the opening of 
one of the most interesting Ministers’ 
Institutes held by the Unitarian clergy 
for many years. After attending these 
institutes regularly for twenty-five years 
the writer has no hesitation in saying that 
it was different in many respects from any 
he has ever attended. Its objective, its 
method of procedure, and its dominating 
features mark a departure from all former 
institutes. 

One feature of the Unitarian Ministers’ 
Institute never changes, that is, the fine 
spirit of fellowship and comradery which 
makes these gatherings a never failing joy 
to those who attend. It is possible that 
those of us who have always had near 
neighbors among the ministers of our 
faith do not realize the hunger for intel- 
lectual and religious companionship which 
workers have in our isolated churches. 

The institute committee this year was 
headed by that veteran Unitarian worker, 
Rey. Earl C. Davis of Petersham, Mass. 
His fellow members were Rev. James 
Luther Adams, Rev. Walter E. Cole, 
Rev. Norman S. Dowd, Rev. Stephen Hole 
Fritchman, and Rey. Dana McLean Gree- 
ley, all well known in our ministry. 

The Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill School 
where the Institute was held is a girls’ 
school conducted under Unitarian auspices, 
situated north of Greenfield, Mass. The 
co-principals of the school, Miss Isabel B. 
Cressler and Miss Caroline L. Sumner, 
were most gracious hostesses. 

From the time that Mr. Davis called 
the assembly to order on Monday evening 
until the adjournment Thursday noon 
there were few periods of time in which 
some activity was not being carried on by 
members of the conference. The aim of 
this article is simply to point out the high 
spots of the three-days’ session. 

On Monday evening about seventy-five 
people gathered in the school assembly 
room. Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of Ded- 
ham, Mass., conducted the devotional 
exercises. 

The first matter of business was the 
appointment of a Committee on Findings, 
whose excellent report following this article 
summarizes the work accomplished. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. 
Charles E. Park of Boston, Mass., whose 
theme was, “The Spiritual Demand of 
These Times.” His approach was the 
historical concept of God; his contention 
was that each age makes its own spiritual 
demands, his conclusion was an appeal to 
this generation to have faith. An interest- 
ing discussion followed. 

Tuesday morning there was a conference 
on the “Religious Content of Liberalism,” 
arranged and prepared by a group of men 
who spent the major part of the summer 
working under the leadership of Mr. 


George L. Thompson 


Adams. This was preceded by an address 
of welcome by Joseph T. Bartlett of Green- 
field, who told the story of the old Prospect 
Hill School and the subsequent union 
with and development of the present in- 
stitution. 

This Tuesday morning conference 
proved to be the pivotal meeting around 
which gathered the major interest of the 
remainder of the institute. Three papers 
were presented: ‘‘Liberalism and the Group 
Spirit,”” by Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy of 
Milton, Mass.; “The Positive Content of 
Religious Liberalism,” by Dr. Andrew 
Banning, tutor and instructor in the Har- 
vard Divinity School; and ‘‘The Functions 
of the Church,” by Mr. Adams. 

These papers were the result of the work 
of a group of men the nucleus of which has 
been studying together for a number of 
years. Early this summer twelve men 
pledged themselves to prepare for group 
discussions by the reading of a carefully 
selected list of books, and then later they 
had regular meetings at which “‘the re- 
ligious content of liberalism’’ was discussed, 
with a view to arriving at common agree- 
ments. 

The papers were presented as a report 
of the tentative agreements arrived at, and 
had as a basic aim the development of a 
common point of view with regard to the 
meaning of liberalism and its religious 
content. Dr. Pomeroy’s paper pointed 
out the self-defeating results of atomic 
and separative individualism as it has 
appeared in our tradition, and urged a 
strenuous cooperation among liberals with 
a view to building up a more general agree- 
ment as to the content of religious liber- 
alism and its disciplines. Dr. Banning’s 
paper suggested a religious ideology which 
might be taken as a starting point for dis- 
cussion as to the basis for a religious lib- 
eralism. He indicated the group’s agree- 
ments as to the religious point of view 
which would seem to be involved so long 
as our central discipline continues to be 
public worship and prayer. Mr. Adams’s 
paper carried out the implications of the 
two previous papers as they involve the 
functions of the liberal church and the 
group disciplines which are necessary for 
the continuance of an effective liberal 
tradition. In general, religious discipline 
for both laity and clergy and a vital com- 
munity of faith were insisted upon as the 
central needs of liberalism. 

A number of informal gatherings fol- 
lowed, and at these it was urged that groups 
of ministers and, where feasible, lay study- 
groups, be organized in order to continue 
the attempt to reach common convictions 
and disciplines. Plans were made for the 
formation of ministers’ groups in various 
sections of the East. In order also to build 
up a common background of thought and 


discipline among ministers, two books 
were recommended for daily reading in de- 
votional and secular literature, i. e., “The 
Introduction to the Devout Life,” by St. 
Francis de Sales, and ‘““Das Kapital,” by 
Karl Marx. Sidney Hook’s ‘Toward the 
Understanding of Karl Marx,” was sug- 
gested as collateral reading. Some men 
evinced a desire to substitute Gibbon’s 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
or Charles and Mary Beard’s “Rise of 
American Civilization,” for Marx’s “Das 
Kapital.” 

Tuesday afternoon Roy M. Cushman, 
chairman of the Committee on Social 
Relations of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, conducted a “Conference on 
Religion and the Church in a Planning 
Society.” The proceedings of this meeting 
by previous arrangement were not made 
public. 

At the evening session Norman Hapgood 
presented as his subject ‘““As a Layman 
Sees It.’ His address was characterized 
by frankness and ready wit. 

Wednesday morning was given over to 
the work of the Ministerial Union. Rev. 
Payson Miller of Wayland, Mass., the 
secretary of the Union, presided. The ab- 
sence of two speakers scheduled for the 
occasion resulted in their topics being 
presented by members present. Dr. Pom- 
eroy gave a “‘Report of Personnel Com- 
mittee,’ and Rev. Walter F. Greenman of 
West Newton, Mass., spoke on “Minis- 
terial Visitations.”’ Mr. Miller took up 
the subject of the ‘‘Proposed Reorganiza- 
tion of the Ministerial Union.” 

Wednesday evening was devoted to the 
discussion of religious education under 
the leadership of Mr. Fritchman. The 
closing feature of the day was a devotional 
service of rare impressiveness conducted 
by Dr. Charles R. Joy. 

The Thursday morning session was de- 
signed to focus the conference plan. Mr. 
Davis read and commented on an inter- 
esting communication from Dr. Maxwell 
Savage of Worcester, Mass. Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote of Belmont, Mass., opened a 
conference on ‘““Ways and Means of Doing 
Our Work in Our Parishes,’ and Rev. 
William S. Jones of Portsmouth, N. H., 
opened the discussion. Many ministers 
present expressed the opinion that this 
was one of the most valuable sessions of the 
Institute. 

The report of the Committee on Find- 
ings was read by the chairman, Professor 
Richard Boynton. It was received with 
enthusiasm and adopted with the request 
that it be published in full in The Register. 

The total registration was 106. A con- 
siderable number of others were present at 
various times. The area presented ex- 
tended from Kansas on the west to the 
coast and from Virginia to Maine. 
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The affairs of the Ministerial Union were 
considered at the various sessions. The 
question of membership and dues will be 
presented at a future meeting of the 
Union. Two meetings a year are sug- 
gested, one to be held in Boston during 
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Anniversary Week, and the other at the 
time of the General Conference of Uni- 
tarian churches. The sentiment of the 
institute members was strong for a nation- 
wide constituency of the Ministerial 
Union. 


Report of the Committee on Findings 


It seems unavoidable that the report of 
any committee on findings should repre- 
sent to some extent the personal reactions, 
and perhaps even idiosyncrasies, of its 
members. Any other three members of 
the Ministers’ Institute, if chosen for the 
function that we are endeavoring to fulfill, 
would doubtless offer conclusions somewhat 
differently framed and weighted than those 
which are here to be set forth. However, 
it is our hope that what follows will seem to 
most of you a not unworthy statement of 
certain outstanding impressions that have 
been formed in our minds during the last 
three or four days. 

Such a wide range of subjects, of vital 
importance to our professional lives as 
ministers and to the life of our group of 
liberal churches, has been covered in the 
earnest and stimulating discussions of this 
series of meetings, that your Committee 
on Findings finds itself, first of all, absolved 
from the very possibility of pronouncing 
upon them in any detail. We intend, 
therefore, to put forward in summary 
fashion only a few leading thoughts, which 
we trust may seem to you reasonably ade- 
quate to the occasion. 

(a) We find, in the beautiful location, 
splendid physical equipment, refined at- 
mosphere and high scholastic standing of 
Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill School, which 
has so graciously received our Institute 
this week as its guests, ample reason why 
this girls’ secondary school and junior 
college founded under Unitarian auspices 
and conducted on liberal, undenomina- 
tional lines should receive from our con- 
stituency more sympathetic consideration 
and practical support than has been the 
case hitherto, and we cordially urge its 
legitimate claims upon parents cf Uni- 
tarian girls. 

(b) We find that the Institute Commit- 
tee, Earl C. Davis, chairman, and his five 
associates, have given us a program highly 
pertinent to the difficult and perplexing 
situation in which our churches and minis- 
ters find themselves today, and that in 
planning and carrying through such meet- 
ings as those in which we have just par- 
ticipated they have upheld the best tradi- 
tions of the Ministers’ Institute and have 
set a standard which their successors may 
well strive to emulate. 

(c) We find that the group study of the 
needs and possibilities of organized Uni- 
tarianism, with the effort to reach a basis 
of agreement as to leading principles and 
promising methods in the attack on our 
common problems, as exemplified over a 
period of years by the ministerial group 


which presented its tentative agreements 
at the Tuesday morning session, is not 
only a new, but bids fair to be a most 
fruitful, departure in our free fellowship; 
and we urge its steady and persistent ex- 
tension, with a special endeavor to carry 
its stimulus and guidance to our more 
isolated fellow-ministers throughout the 
country. 

(d) We find that, while anything like 
unanimity on the more vexed and conten- 
tious issues of our social, political, eco- 
nomic and industrial life is not likely to 
be secured from our individualistic and 
independent-minded constituency, never- 
theless the attempt to be made at the An- 
niversary Meetings next May by the 
Committee on Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association to present 
a program of social action, embodying 
some of the things most commonly be- 
leved among us concerning these burning 
issues, deserves the most open-minded 
consideration by the representatives of our 
national body in annual meeting as- 
sembled. We find, further, that any pro- 
cedure this committee may adopt to cir- 
culate its proposals widely among us for 
thoughtful discussion prior to their pre- 
sentation in a formal report may be ex- 
pected to result in a marked increase in the 
social and ethical effectiveness of the pro- 
posals as finally clarified and we may hope 
adopted as the expression of our general 
attitude. 

(e) We find, lastly, that a refreshing 
change has come over the spirit of our 
ministers, to judge from the kind of dis- 
cussions in which we have been engaged. 
The spirit manifested in these meetings 
has been one of searching out what the 
severe exigencies of these times demand of 
a religious body with the traditions and 
examples that we have behind us, and then 
of striving earnestly, and so far as may be 
unitedly, to find methods of practical 
work, of self-consecration and self-disci- 
pline, of devotional quickening and mutual 
support and stimulation, that shall enable 
our liberal Christianity to meet the situa- 
tion which confronts it with a maximum 
of efficiency and success. Each one of us 
goes back to his task with a heightened 
sense of its significance for the world of 
today, and with a warmer ylow of com- 
radeship for the fellow-workers with 
whom he shares its challenging oppor- 
tunity. 

Alfred Rodman Hussey, 

Frank Edwin Smith, 

Richard Wilson Boynton, 
Committee. 


AFTERNOON SERVICES TO BE 
HELD AT ANN ARBOR CHURCH 

A change in the time of service that will 
place the hour of worship at five o’clock 
in the afternoon is to take effect at the 
Unitarian Church, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Sunday, September 30. It is the belief 
of the minister, Rev. Harold P. Marley, 
and the board of trustees that an after- 
noon service will be better adapted to the 
schedules of the membership as well as 
to those of the large student body of the 
University of Michigan, which is located in 
Ann Arbor. 

Under the new arrangement the church 
schoo] will meet at 11.15 a. m., and once a 
month a family service will be held at the 
afternoon hour. At these services Mr. 
Marley will address part of his sermon to 
the children, and supper will be served fol- 
lowing the service. This monthly joint 
meeting is an endeavor to restore the unity 
of family life in church affairs. 

The church has been thoroughly over- 
hauled during the summer, and a new fur- 
nace is now being installed. Members of 
the society are to redecorate the social 
hall with murals, and several additions are 
planned for the chapel. 


* 


MINNESOTA JOINT CONFERENCE 


The forty-seventh annual Unitarian 
Conference of the state of Minnesota will 
be held conjointly with the Minnesota 
Universalist Convention, at the Church of 
the Redeemer (Universalist), Minneapolis, 
Thursday and Friday, October 4 and 5. 
Dr. M. D. Shutter will be the host minis- 
ter. 

Those who appear on the program from 
the Unitarian section will be Dr. Robert 
J. Hutcheon, professor of philosophy at 
the Meadville Theological School; Rev. 
Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference; and George 
G. Davis, executive secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

o * 


WINNIPEG CHURCHES TO MERGE 


Philip M. Petursson, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada, left September 12 for Reykjavik, 
Iceland, where he will spend the winter 
and part of next spring at the University 
of Iceland, perfecting himself in the use 
of the Icelandic language. 

On his return to Winnipeg next summer 
he will take charge of the combined con- 
gregations of the Unitarian Church and 
the Icelandic Federated Church, and con- 
duct services in both English and Ice- 
landic. The two churches have found it 
necessary and advisable to unite, and have 
given Mr. Petursson a definite call to 
serve them. 

On Sunday, September 9, Mr. Petursson 
conducted a service in the Federated 
Church. Following the service a reception 
was held in the Sunday schoo] rooms and 
Mr. Petursson was presented with a 
traveling bag, and a gift of money. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 


RETREAT FOR WORKERS 
IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The second annual Retreat for workers 
in religious education, sponsored by the 
Universalist Sabbath School Union and 
the Unitarian Sunday School Union, will 
be held on Saturday, Sept. 29, at Cedar 
Hill, Waltham, Mass. Theme: “Worship 
in Our Church Schools.” 

1.30 p. m., registration, in the Rookery. 
2.30, assembly, Rev. Otto S. Raspe pre- 
siding. 2.40, general assembly, ‘‘Under- 
standing the Worship Experience,” Frank 
H. Grebe, director of religious education, 


American Unitarian Association — 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian | 
Churches of the United States and Canada | 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers | 


of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


: Cen as 3 Promotes sympathy and cooperation among A ° j 
Pant Church (Congregational), West rnd EL Ree versity of Chicago adds to the 
Newton. 3.40, conferences. 1. For Cra- Defends “civil! aad’ religious tHbarty see: Rome School’s own curriculu a wide 
. « ar a | ry . . 
dle Roll superintendents and _ parents, and abroad. | variety of subjects. For informa 


“Parent Cooperation in the Religious 
Training of the Little Child,’”’ Mrs. Ruth 
Richards Miller, Ph. D. 2. For Begin- 
ners and Primary, “Worship for Little 


| tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 


Children,” Miss Mildred Widber, Chil- 
dren’s Secretary, American Board Con- 
gregational Church. 8. General Group, 
“The Service of Worship,’ Rey. Dan 
Huntington Fenn, minister Unitarian 
church, Chestnut Hill. 4.45, Problem 
Period, leader, Miss Susan M. Andrews, 
executive secretary, General Sunday School 
Association. 

7, address, “Advancing in Stature,” 
Rev. Frank O. Holmes, minister of the 
First Chureh (Unitarian), Jamaica Plain. 
7.30, worship service arranged and con- 
ducted by Emerson 8S. Schwenk, Tufts 
College. 

This retreat, though planned especially 
for parents, church-schoo] teachers and 
officers, is open to anyone interested in 
religious education. There will be a 
registration fee of 25 cents for each person 
attending, a requirement of the camp 
when used for meetings of this kind. (We 
suggest that the schools pay this charge.) 

Those attending may take a picnic 
supper—with an opportunity to use the 
fireplaces. Hot coffee will be furnished 
without charge. Or supper may be had 
at the farmhouse for 75 cents. Reserva- 
tions must be made for this. Write or 
telephone Miss Dora J. Brown, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston (Lafayette 4485) before 
Sept. 28. 

To reach the camp by street car, go to 
Harvard Square, Cambridge (subway from 
Park Street), transfer to a Waverley car 
and go to the end of the line. There take 
a bus marked Waltham (fare 10 cents), 
get out at Beaver Street, camp on right. 

Automobile route: From Boston proper, 
Route 20 direct to Waltham by way of 
Watertown. From north of Boston, 
Route 60 frem Revere through Malden, 
Medford, Arlington, Waverley to Waltham. 
From the southwest, Route 9 (the new 
Worcester turnpike does not run directly 
through Waltham but can be left at 
Weston). Route 20 (the old Worcester 
road) goes directly through Waltham. 
From the northwest, Route 2 to Concord 
and then 117 to Waltham. 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer | 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
830 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, IIl. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 


hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Chicago 


CONFERENCES and round tables on chapter problems, 
a jury-panel discussion on ““What Constitutes a 
Liberal?”’ and addresses by the following speakers: Richard 
K. Conant, Massachusetts Commissioner of Public Wel- 
fare; Maurice Taylor of the Jewish Welfare Center of 
Boston: Bradford E. Gale. President of the Y. P. R. U.; 
Payson Smith, Massachusetts Commissioner of Education: 
Joseph T. Woodruff, of the N. F. Regional Planning 
Commission; President Herbert C. Parsons of the League; 
Rev. Miles Hanson, minister of the First Church in 
Roxbury. 
Eastern Convention of 


the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
Northfield, Mass., September 28-30 


Write or phone Cap. 1230 for reservations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
Est. 1848 Incorporated 1879 


Enrollments for next fall being received. Send for 
new catalogue. College, General, Practical Arts Courses. 
Junior School --- Grades 5 to 8. All sports. Surpervised 
study emphasized. Carl B. Wetherell, Headmaster, 
Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


NEW YORK WOMEN’S LEAGUE 
TO HOLD RELIGIOUS EXHIBIT 


As in previous years, the New York 
League of Unitarian Women will! conduct 
a Religious Booth at the Exposition of 
Women’s Arts and Industries to be held 
October 1-6, at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, N. Y. The committee in charge of 
the booth will be headed by Mrs. William 
R. Donnell. All visitors to New York are 
cordially invited to inspect the exhibit. 


* * 


ALLIANCE ISSUES BOOKLET ON 
HOME RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A new booklet on religion in the home, 
by Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, minister of 
the First Church and Parish, Dedham, 
Mass., entitled ‘‘The Home School of Re- 
ligion,”” and published by the Alliance 
Committee on Religious Education, is now 
ready for distribution. As was the booklet 
on character-training issued in March, it 
is a forerunner of a course to be given by 
the committee at the Tuckerman School 
this winter. 

The booklet contains, first of all, a dis- 


cussion of the meaning and nature of wor- 
ship. There is a clear analysis of worship 
with suggestions to parents for the culti- 
vation of the religious nature of the child. 
The author describes three forms of prayer: 
silent, manual and verbal, indicating the 
proper function of each. 

The section on genetic psychology pre- 
sents the characteristics of each age from 
birth to maturity, carefully condensed, 
but with essentials lucidly defined for 
parents. The psychological traits of chil- 
dren are described in poetic language rather 
than in cold professional terminology. 
This section will be found unusually help- 
ful in analyzing the nature of the child, 
particularly with regard to his religious 
development. 

The third section is a list of Bible pas- 
sages graded to meet the needs of each age 
period from infancy to maturity. They 
cover virtually every passage in the Bible 
of general interest, but are here designed 
for inspirational use. 

Copies may be procured by addressing 
The General Alliance, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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EOPLE OF READING HONOR 
REV. MARION FRANKLIN HAM 


In the early part of the summer Rev. 
larion Franklin Ham, minister of the 
nitarian Church of Reading, Mass., 
mdered his resignation, to take effect 
ctober 1. At a meeting held July 9 the 
yurch accepted his resignation and, in 
msideration of his twenty-five years of 
| rvice in the church and in the community, 
yted to make him pastor emeritus and 
|ve him a gift of money. 
| The following editorial, reprinted from 
| he Reading Chronicle, expresses the senti- 
ents of the citizens of Reading generally 
garding his resignation: ‘‘The resigna- 
on of Rev. Marion Franklin Ham as 
istor of the Unitarian Church has been 
ceived with regret by his host of Reading 
iends. Probably no man in Reading is as 
j2ll known and as universally loved as is 
r. Ham, who has served as pastor of this 
Hiurch for the past twenty-five years, 
ene which time he has endeared himself 
} the entire community. 
“A man of charming personality, Mr. 
am has always been kindly and friendly 
|, all those with whom he came in contact. 
? cheerful disposition, he ever has a 
yeasant word for those he meets in his 
lily travels, and in addition his intellec- 
jal attainments always make him an 
jteresting and stimulating person with 
nom to talk. 
1 “He is distinguished as an author, being 
Ge originator of the ‘Uncle Kinchin’ 
sries which attained wide popularity, and 
@ addition has contributed to The Christian 
agister. He has been the author of many 
vems and hymns, several of which attain 
rare feeling of beauty and power. The 
lople of Reading regret that these 
easant relations of the past twenty-five 
ars are to be severed, but as pastor 
fneritus of the church we shall still feel 
at we have a hold on him and that his 
f ndly spirit will still be with us wherever 
) may be. 
“The best wishes of all the townspeople 
Ibe with Mr. Ham and his family wher- 
er his future tasks may lead him.” 

* * 
|CELEBRATES 102D BIRTHDAY 


Mrs. Catherine A. Newhall, the oldest 
jsident of Sterling, Mass., and a Uni- 
jrian, celebrated her 102d birthday Sep- 
ymber 14, receiving callers at an informal 
ception at her home. 

Mrs. Newhall’s sight and hearing are 
411 excellent, although she admits using 
asses for close work and has become 
leconciled to having people raise their 
ices when addressing her because they 
/sume that she must have difficulty 
aring. Her favorite source of pleasure is 
otoring and she is also an avid reader, 


jents through the columns of newspapers 
d periodicals. 

/Two years ago Mrs. Newhall] had her 
‘st ride in an airplane. She enjoyed it 


and wasn’t scared a bit, but most of the 
time she stays in the house where she has 
lived since 1853 and sews and reads and 
receives visitors. Life hasn’t been the 
same for Mrs. Newhall since the death of 
her husband, so now when she is asked 
how she likes living she replies: ‘Well 
the first portion of life was very joyous, 
but I have lived too long. I won’t mind 
going, but I shouldn’t wish to hasten my 
going.” 


MEMPHIS CHURCH ACTIVE 


The First Unitarian Society, Memphis, 
Tenn., of which Rev. John Clarence Petrie 
is minister, got off for its best start since 
the beginning of the present pastorate 
with an attendance of seventy-five on the 
first Sunday of September| The outside 
of the church has been painted during the 
summer, while extensive improvements of 
the grounds and a complete rearrangement 
of the interior will be made during the fall 
months. Last Memorial Day at the great 
publie celebration in Memphis honoring 
the heroes of peace one of those chosen 
for honor was the name of the late Ed- 
ward Bowser, several times president of 
the Unitarian Society. Mr. Bowser lost 
his life rescuing from drowning many who 
were aboard the steamer Norman, which 
sank in the Mississippi River some years 
ago while carrying a large number of ex- 
cursionists on a picnic. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Millar Burrows is professor of Biblical 
Theology at Yale University, and is 
president of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research. 

Ernest Caldecott is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Stephen H. Fritchman is minister of 
the Independent Congregational Society 
(Unitarian), Bangor, Me., and is acting 

editor of The Christian Rsgiteer. 

Dana McL. Greeley is minister of the 
Second Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian, Concord, N. H. 

Charles R. Joy is administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Hugh Robert Orr is a lecturer in the hu- 
manities and professor of comparative 
literature of the Municipal University 
of Omaha. 

Edward A. Post is professor of English, 
College of Business Administration, 
Boston University. 

Ella E. Preston has had verses published 
in The Christian Register and other 
periodicals. 

Theodore Gerald Soares is minister of 
the Neighborhood Church, Pasadena, 
Calif. 

George L. Thompson is minister of the 
Unitarian church, Dighton, Mass. 

Mildred Wasson is author of ‘The Big 
House,” and ‘‘Churchill Street.” 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


The noon services at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., will be resumed on Tuesday, 
October 2, at noon. Rev. Palfrey Perkins 
will preach. On Wednesday the preacher 
will be Dr. Boynton Merrill, Second 
Church, Newton, Mass.; Thursday, Rabbi 
Harry Levi, Temple Israel, Boston; and 
on Friday, Dean Philemon F. Sturges, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. Raymond 
C. Robinson, organist at King’s Chapel, 
will have charge of the music at these 
services, assisted by Miss Hope Wright, 
violinist, and Mrs. Eleanor Diemer, 
cellist. 


IN REMEMBRANCE 
Isabelle Spaulding Hackett 
1843-1934 


The passing of Isabelle Spaulding 
Hackett on the nineteenth of August at 
her daughter’s home in Cleveland, Ohio, 
removes a radiant personality from our 
midst. 

Her loyal and efficient service in the 
International work of the Alliance was 
continued with tireless enthusiasm until 
late in life. 

Mrs. Hackett’s long residence in Italy 
made that country a second home to her. 
There, as here, she was always surrounded 
by young people who were attracted by 
her youthful spirit and charm. Her ar- 
dent hope was for a Unitarian church 
in either Florence or Rome to which 
Italians educated at the Meadville Theo- 
logical School might return with the Uni- 
tarian message for the many Italians 
seeking a liberal faith. 

Mrs. Hackett’s quick response to the 
best in modern world-development, her 
shrewd common sense, her simplicity and 
her fortitude, gave her friends an inspiring 
example. Her flashing temper, warm 
heart and ceaseless humor held and de- 
lighted her admirers. Her determined 
constancy to high ideals, her stimulating 
encouragement, have spurred many a dis- 
couraged artist and writer to success and 
fame. 

Mrs. Hackett’s fluency of language and 
incisive eloquence gave a magnetic quality 
to whatever she wrote or said. She was 
one of the pioneer foreign correspondents 
of The Boston Evening Transcript, and a 
frequent contributor to American maga- 
zines. Her children’s stories and her New 
England sketches show an understanding 
of the child and a keen observation of the 
New England village type of long ago. 
She was proud of being the daughter of 
Colonel Aaron Spaulding and Eliza Pickett 
Spaulding, staunch members of the original 
Unitarian church in Greenfield, Mass. 

This pilgrim in many lands, who was 
ever seeking and finding the eternal veri- 
ties, now rests in Greenfield, not far from 
the place where she was born. Might she 
not well say, “‘Father, I have finished the 
work which Thou gavest me to do.” 

Abigail Taylor. 
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Pleasantries 


A young man who had received his di- 
ploma had been looking around succes- 
sively for a position, for employment, and 
fora job. Entering an office, he asked to 
see the manager, and while waiting he said 
to the office-boy: 

“Do you suppose there is any opening 
here for a college graduate?”’ 

“Well, dere will be,’’ was the reply, “if 
de boss don’t raise me salary to t’ree 
dollars a week by termorrer night.”— 
Montreal Star. 

of * 

A kindly, but somewhat patronizing, 
landlady inquired of the young bride as to 
how she would spend a certain holiday. 


“Our plans so far,’’ replied the bride 


a little distantly, ‘‘are tentative.” 

“Oh, how delightful!’ exclaimed the 
landlady. ‘I’m sure you'll enjoy camping 
out more than anything else you couid 
do.”—Eachange. 

* oh 

“What terrible crime has this man 
committed? 

“He has done nothing. He was merely 
an innocent bystander when Tough Jim 
tried to kill a man, and we are holding him 
as a witness.” 

‘And where’s Tough Jim?” 

“‘He’s out on bail.’’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Husband: ‘‘You accuse me of reckless 
extravagance. When did I ever make a 
useless purchase?”’ 

Wife: ‘‘Why, there’s that fire extin- 
guisher you bought a year ago. We’ve 
never used it once!”’—Hxchange. 

“Just think, Aunt Josie, my husband 
got Hamburg and Java on the radio last 
night.’’ 

“Now, my child, don’t think I’ll ever 
believe that they can deliver groceries on 
that contraption.” ——Eachange. 

x Ox 

“Did you know that I had taken up 
story-writing as a career?” 

“No. Sold anything yet?” 

“Yes; my watch, my saxophone and my 
overcoat.”’—Barksdale News. 

* * 

“But I’ve signed your book before,” said 
the fairly distinguished film-actor. 

“Yes, sir, but when I get ten of yours I 
can swap them for one of George Arliss.’’— 
Pathfinder. 


0 ne 
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“Our economics professor talks to him- 
self. Does yours?” 
“Yes, but he doesn’t realize 


thinks we’re listening.” —Hachange. 
* * 


it—he 


Parents used to worry about daughter’s 
matrimonial chances. Now they just send 
her to a co-ed school.— Newark Advocate. 

* * 

Diner: “Do you serve crabs here?” 

Waiter: ‘“‘We serve anyone; sit down.”’ 
—Stray Stories. 


Chureh Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Kiag’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minis- 
ter. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by the minister. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Tuesday, Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins; Wednesday, Dr. Boynton Merrill, 
Seeond Church, Newton; Thursday, Rabbi Harry 


Levi, Temple Israel, Boston ; Friday, Dean Philemon | 


F. Sturges, D. D., St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


NITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 


It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


John | 


Stoneleigh - Prospect Hill. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College preparatory. Graduate and General Acad 
Courses- Founded as Prospect Hill in 1869 by the i 
John C. Moors. Members of Board of Trustees mug} 
approved by the A. U. A. For descriptive bool 
address 


ISABEL B. CRESSLER} 6, princinad 
CAROLINE L. SUMNER f ~°* FCIp2 
| Greenfield oie oe -3- =r Massachus 


-LEND A HAND SOCIET 


Classified Advertising | 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants} 


i 

Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
or more insertions. . Minimum charge $1.00 | 
Watch these columns each week. | 

Rate card furnished on request. | 


\ 
A Business Worran who has an attractive aps 
ment in Cambridge would like to share it with 


congenial person. Reasonable terms. Write J. 7 


eare Christian Register. | 


| 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston |} 
Incorporated 1892 | 


Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people 
emergencies, cooperating with 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations a 
Convalescent Care to aged and sit 
Maintains Lend a Hand Be 
Mission. Supported by donatioi 
subscriptions and income from it 
Endowment Fund. ! 
Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited | 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President | 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president i} 
REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


All Sizes 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 


In Response to Repeated Suggestion 


Introducing ene 


The Register 
To New Friends 


#0) {eal e160) % ee sb) Sen 


A FULL YEAR FOR $3.09 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 
Introductory Rate of 22 issues for on} 
dollar. 


I enclose check or currene 


